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a silvery white, and with beard, whiskers and mous-
tache similarly bleached, he looked in his later years
like some great prophet of old dressed in latter-day
clothes. Add to these excellencies a rich, low, musical
voice and you have a picture of one of the most loved
and honoured Americans of his day.

Such was Longfellow the poet and professor of lan-
guages. This professorship, indeed, he retained until
1854, but amid his work as a teacher he found plenty
of leisure in which to write poetry. Evangeline, among
the best-loved of his longer poems, appeared in 1847,
and in 1851 The Golden Legend was published. In this
long poetical drama he retold a German legend of the
middle ages, and in it we see again a reflection of his
travels in Europe. Four years later, in 1855, when he
had resigned his professorship and was able to devote
his whole time to poetry, he shook off the spell of the
Old World, and clipping into the wild legends of his
own land, he produced The Song of Hiawatha, perhaps
the most widely known of all his poems. This was
followed in 1858 by another long poem, The Courtship
of Miles Standish9 in which the lovers of the story, John
Alden and Priscilla, were actually his Plymouth ancestors
who came over to America with the historic Mayflower's
company.

But now, outside Longfellow's happy home, the
clouds of war were gathering dark and ominous. In
1861 the Civil War broke out, and in the same year a
still more grievous personal loss occurred to darken the
poet's life. This was the death of his wife under par-
ticularly terrible circumstances. She was wearing a light